INTRODUCTION

being confined to the publications of the University. They
are also encouraged by the staff to consult English books .on
the various subjects from which questions are set to them to
criticise and to explain. English is taught only as a language,
'so that the students may be able to speak and write it with
ease and accuracy and to appreciate all that is best in modern
English Literature.
The   first   constructive   work of   th.1 University   was the
establishment  of   a Bureau   of   Translation   with   a staff of
eight qualified translators under the direction of a noted scholar
and writer.   The Bureau has been very successful in  its work
considering the   immense    difficulties in the way,   specially in
the coming of scientific terms for which expert committees arc
constantly   at   work   and   have devised   a terminology for a
number  of   sciences.    It   was   in the   beginning a temporary
institution; but in view of its   importance  to the work of the
University, His Exalted Highness was pleased to extend its term
of life for ten years.    The  work  attempted   by the  Bureau
embraces the whole range of University studies including History
(Eastern   and Western,   Ancient   and     Modern).    Philosophy,
Economics. Mathematics (Pure and Applied). Physics, Chemistry,
Law, Botany and Zoology, Engineering and Medicine.   The books
translated by the Bureau  were printed at the Government Cen-
tral  Press   where a  special staff was retained   for University
work ; but ay it was situated at a considerable distance from the
University   buildings   it   was subsequently   transferred to  the
Bureau.   The  Dairat-ul-Maarif (Oriental Publication   Bureau)
which  publishes   rare Arabic books not available in print has
recently been placed under the control of the University.   The
services rendered by this institution to the cause of Arabic learn-
ing have been universally recognised not only in Islamic countries
but also by European Orientalists.
Under the Charter, the constitution of the University, which
has been framed to suit local conditions of official and public life,
differs in some respects from that of the older Indian Univer-
sities. Academic and administrative functions are vested in
distinct bodies specially constituted for these purposes. With
this object the Faculties have been so constituted as to perform
academic functions, which in many Indian Universities are
performed by the Syndicate. The number of fellows appointed
to the Faculties is restricted, so that all members of the Senate
do not necessarily belong to one or other of the Faculties, which
consist mainly of the professorial staff, who have a preponder-
ating voice in academic matters. The Syndicate is on the other
hand a business and not an academic Committee of the Senate.
The Executive Government of the University including the
general supervision and control of the colleges is vested 'in
the Council, which is the highest governing body of the Univer-